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+LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


by 


Dr. C.W.d. Higson, M.A., 
(Librarian, University of Leicester Institute of Education. ) 


With the ‘exception of the University of London Institute, which has 
now taken on additional functions, the Institutes of Education are all of 
recent origin. They were created on the recommendation of the committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Education in 1942, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Arnold McNair, to advise on the recruitment and training 
of teachers and youth leaders. The McNair report, published in 1944, 
recommended inter alia the setting-up of area training organizetions (or 
A.T.0.s, as they are known in the modern fashion), which should be respon- 
sible for the co-ordination of teacher training within their areas. The 
committee disagreed on the part to be played by the universities in the 
administration of these bodies, and alternative schemes were proposed, but 
in all except three areas the first scheme was adopted, and Schools of 
Education (generally, but not invariably, termed Institutes of Education) 
were established by the University or University College. Two of the 
excepted areas, Livervool and Reading, have since changed to this pattern, 
leaving Cambridge as the only autonomous, non-university Institute of 
Education, financed by the Ministry of Education. For library purposes 
the Cambridge Institute does not differ from the other institutes. The 
London Institute, which had developed out of the London Day Training College, 
founded in 1902, into the post-graduate training department of the univer- 
sity, took on the additional duties of an area training organization. It 
had had a library from its early days, and a librarian from 1925, and its 
library is to some extent an exception to what [ shall say about Institute 
of Education libraries in general, although the library also took on 
additional duties. The provincial institutes were all set up in the years 
from 19,7 onwards, the last to be established being the University of 
Oxford Institute in 1951. 


In addition to their primary activity of co-ordinating the work of 
initial teacher training in their areas, including examining, awarding 
certificates, and recommending their holders to the Ministry of Education 
for the status of "qualified teacher", the new Institutes of Education were 
conceived as having certain ancillary functions, namely: the encouragement 
of further education of practising teachers by means of advanced courses and 
short refresher courses, the organization of research in educational matters, 
and, what is most important to us as librarians, the provision of a centre 
of professional interests for teachers and others. In the words of the 
McNair report, "The main building of the School...should be so equipped with 


+This paper, which was given at the Library Association Conference 
in September 1957, is reproduced by kind permission of Dr. Higson 
and the Library Association. 
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libraries" (in the plural), "conference rooms, and other amenities that it 
becomes the centre of the professional interests of practising teachers in 
the area." 


This last function has, in fact, been assumed to some extent by all 
the institutes. The first institute librarian was appointed as early as 
1947; 1949 saw considerable development, and by 1950 eleven librarians had 
been appointed. Out of the seventeen Institutes of Education, fourteen 
(Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Nottingham, Reading, Sheffield and Southampton) now have 
librarians, and the other three have small libraries in the charge of some 
member of staff. Librarians may be appointed to these three during the 
quinguennium just beginning. 


Since all but the London Institute date from the years of building 
restrictions, the work is generally carried on in converted and often 
inadequate premises, though much has been done by means of decoration and 
furnishing to make them as pleasant as possible. (The London Institute 
library premises are also inadequate, but for different reasons). Southampton 
boasts a new building, shared with the Department of Education, and 
Birmingham has a new prefabricated building for the library in the Institute 
grounds. The Leeds Institute library has already had five homes since its 
beginnings in 1918. 


The institute libraries differ in size, scope and character according 
to the varying emphasis laid on the different functions in the various 
institutes, and according to the character of the area served. The work 
will not be quite the same in a mainly rural area, such as that of the 
Reading Institute, and in a thickly populated area, such as that served 
by Leeds. Though the primary duty of every institute, except London, is 
the integration of initial teacher training, the secondary functions have 
developed in slightly different ways in the different areas, and the emphasis 
may be on research, on teachers’ courses, or on work with training colleges. 
Broadly speaking, the libraries are expected to provide material for course 
work, for research, for keeping teachers and educational administrators up 
to date in their professional reading, and for advanced study in the fields 
of education and psychology. It should perhaps be emphasized that the 
provincial institutes do not themselves undertake any initial teacher training. 
That is left to the training colleges and university departments of education, 
which are constituent members of the institutes. Books are, of course, freely 
lent to training college lecturers, and in some areas, teachers-in-training 
are accepted as associate members of the institute library, and allowed to 
borrow books, to supplement the supply in their own college libraries. There 
is then need for some co-ordination in book selection, with the Institute 
library supplying the books in less demand. In some institutes particular 
emphasis is laid on the provision of short courses for practising teachers, 
and this fact will influence book selection and the amount of duplication in 
the library. In others the emphasis is on research or advanced courses, and 
this again will be reflected in the bookstock. Birmingham, for instance, which 


comes into this last category, has the best collection of research journals 
among the institute libraries. 


The provision of printed sources for the study of the history of 
education is a task undertaken particularly by the libraries of the 
Birmingham, Hull, Leeds and Leicester Institutes. Durham is specializing 
in 19th- and early 20th-century material, and is also attempting to locate 
and catalogue local educational records in the schools and education offices 
in its area. It is proposed to maintain a union catalogue and location 
index in the Institute library. The Department of Education of Leeds 
University has the support cf the Institute of Education for its Museum of 
the history of education, which collects printed, pictcrial and manuscript 
material, both originals and reproductions, bearing on the history of 
education, with special reference to Yorkshire. The Birmingham and Leicester 
libraries are also making collections of old children's books, illustrating 
the development of children's literature. 


Several institute libraries maintain collections of books for exhi- 
bition purposes. Hull has an exhibition collection of some of the best 
current children's books, Leeds one of medal-winning children's books, and 
Cambridge a number of exhibition collections of books for primary schools. 
These collections can usually be borrowed for display in training colleges 
and at teachers' conferences, as well as being used for Institute courses. 
Again in some areas collections of school text-books are maintained to help 
teachers in their selection. Hull and Reading have probably the largest 
school text-book collections (over 5,000 volumes at Reading, about 4,500 at 
Hull), and the service, which includes the loan of batches of books by post 
and the provision of bibliographical information, is much appreciated by 
teachers. Books ii: these collections are carefully selected, with the help 
of specialist teachers, from the great number published, and the assistant 
librarian in charge of the Reading collection has recently lectured to two 
groups of teachers on judging text-books. Nottingham arranges each summer 


displays of large numbers of books at centres all over the region, to help 
teachers far from bookshops. 


The Bristol Institute runs a one-year course for overseas students, 
and its library is trying to build up a collection of material on education 
in the overseas territories, so that their students will not have to make 
such frequent journeys to London in search of material not available on 
loan. The Leicester Institute library collects publications illustrating 


educational systems in Europe, including programmes of study, school text- 
books, examination papers, etc. 


Since sixteen institutes cover between them the whole of England, and 
the School of Education of the University cof Wales with the help of four 
collegiate faculties, covers Wales and Monmouthshire, the size of the areas 
served is such that many teachers and students can seldom get to headquarters. 
Most of the institute librarians, therefore, see that the books go out to 
the teachers and training colleges. Nottingham has bought a special car for 
the transport of books; some librarians are dependent on lecturers’ private 


cars; but most manage to get books taken to courses run in other towns, 
and most of the libraries run a postal loans service for individual | 
borrowers. Thus, in addition to being special libraries within a — 
university, the institute libraries have some of the features of a county 
library. To keep schools and colleges in touch with library stock, book- 
lists, both printed and duplicated, general and by subject, are fairly 
widely distributed. Nottingham and Birmingham have both issued printed 
catalogues of the library, Hull and Sheffield a duplicated classified 
catalogue by sections, Leicester a duplicated catalogue of its collection 
on the history of education, and most institute libraries issue regular ‘ 
accessions lists and occasional subject lists. Southampton has probably 
the most ambitious policy in the distribution of printed subject lists. 
In addition most of the librarians run a personal and postal information 
service, whose main object is the supply of reading lists and biblio- 
graphical information. They also engage in a certain amount of public 
relations work, including talks and book displays, in co-operation with 
local teachers' organizations. 


_ Those interested in classification may like to know that the most 
popular scheme among Institute librarians is the Bliss Bibliographic 
Classification. The librarians of the Hull and Reading Institutes are 
members of the British committee for the Bibliographic classification, 
and the Hull and Durham librarians are at present engaged in revising 


Class J (Education) in consultation with the other institute librarians 
using the scheme. 


As the provincial institute libraries were established about the same 
time and specialize in the same field, as they are all still small (with 
stocks ranging from just over 1,000 to about 17,000 books and pamphlets), 
and as staffs and budgets are also in general small, co-operation seemed 
profitable from the start, and it has been continuous. The first meeting 
of institute librarians was held in Leicester in April, 1951, and since then 
two meetings have been held each year to discuss common problems and 
co-operative enterprises, and three Information Papers have been issued 
on subjects of group interest. 


The earliest example of co-operation was a private inter-lending scheme, 
to supplement existing sources, which began in a small way in the spring of 
1950 with the circulation of requests on a rota basis, but was soon put on 
a much firmer footing when the Birmingham Institute offered to compile and 
house a union catalogue of the stock of all co-operating libraries. The 
blessing of the National Central Library was obtained, and work was begun 
in July, 1951. The bulk of the catalogue was complete by August, 1952, 
end it is kept up to date by periodical notifications of accessions and 
withdrawals. It does not, however, include London Institute stock acquired 
before 1939. Institute librarians send in their requests to Birmingham, 
and any requests not satisfied within the scheme are, if desired, passed on 
to the National Central Library. In its turn N.C.L. sends to Birmingham 
requests for books in the institute libraries' specialist fields. The 


service is normally very speedy, as in the years 1952-1956, an average of 
68 per cent. of the requests were satisfied through the Union Catalogue. 
In the first year of the service 326 applications were received at 
Birmingham, and 198 satisfied; in 1955-1956 (the latest year for which I 
have figures) the number of applications received was 627, and the number 
satisfied 457. In addition, in 1955-1956, 164 bocks were located for the 
National Central Library. A description of the work involved and the 
methods of procedure was given by the then Birmingham Institute librarian, 
Mr. W.L. Saunders, in the Library Association Record for October, 1955. 


To supplement the Union Catalogue and to make a conspectus of the 
Institute libraries' resources in the field of periodical literature, a 
Union List of Periodicals was the next undertaking, again by the Birmingham 
Institute library. The first edition was distributed in April, 1952, a 
revised edition in March, 1953, a third edition, running to about 370 titles, 
in March, 1955, and a fourth has just appeared. This records the holdings 
of thirteen libraries as at3lst May, 1957, and includes some 480 titles. 
Applications for loans of periodicals are made direct to the holding 
library, as shown in the Union List, and do not figure in the statistics 
quoted for the use of the Union Catalogue. 


The first issue of this Union List showed that there was room for 
co-operation in the actual preservation of periodicals, and at a group 
meeting in Reading in March, 1953, the principal subject of discussion 
was the allocation of all listed titles in education and psychology for 
preservation by at least one Institute library. Some redistribution of 
back holdings took place as a result. Many of the more important journals 
are, of course, kept by more than one library, but the scheme ensures that 
marginal titles shall not be discarded by all, and libraries try to acquire 
back sets of the more important periodicals for whose preservation they are 
responsible. To cover new periodicals and other changes the allocation of 
titles is tc be considered again at our autumn meeting this year. Many 
foreign educational periodicals are unfortunately still not represented in 
any Institute library, owing to shortage of funds. 


At the same Reading meeting in 1953, a suggestion was made that 
another fruitful field for co-operation was the indexing of British educa- 
tional periodicals, which are largely left uncovered by the Wilson Education 
Index. The two prime movers of the scheme drew up a list of subject 
headings, and at the autumn meeting the same year it was agreed to produce 
a trial index, to be edited by the Cambridge and Leeds librarians. This 
was to be retrospective, covering the period January to June, 1953, and it 
appeared in December, 1953. While it was far from perfect, it did show the 
value of such an effort, and it was decided to revise the list of subject 
headings, and then begin the issue of a regular duplicated index for private 
circulation to institute and training college libraries. Each issue covers 
four months' periodicals, No. 1 beginning with the periodicals appearing 
from August to November, 1954. No. 9, to appear shortly, completes a three 
years' run. A description of the procedure for compiling the index was 
given by one of the editors, Mr. E.R.S. Fifoot, in the Library Association 
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Record for October, 1955, and Unesco Education abstracts for January, 1957 
also included an account of the Index. About 175 copies of each issue have 
been produced from No. 2 onwards, and up to No. 8, it was distributed free, 
but the number of applications from non-contributing libraries has now 
become so great that distribution to them (apart from training college 
libraries) has had to be put on a subscription basis. (By the middle of 
July there were 39 subscribers). Plans are also being considered to increase 
the number of periodicals indexed (at present 40), and to produce a printed 
cumulation of the first three years' issues, though for this outside 
financial assistance will be needed. The index is in two portions, subject 
and author. The subject portion has, throughout, been edited at Leeds; 

the author portion variously at Cambridge, Hull and Nottingham. Thirteen 
librarians contribute to the work, indexing about four periodicals each. 
All periodicals indexed are in at least one of the institute libraries, 

and are available for loan. 


Those of the institute librarians who collected source material for 
the history of education had for some time been feeling the need for an 
addition to the resources of the Union Catalogue in this field, where the 
demand is so often by period or subject, rather than by author. The next 
scheme to be considered, then, was the issue of union lists of fifteenth- 
to nineteenth-century books on education and educational text-books, by 
period. Not all the libraries have such material, but eleven institute 
libraries have contributed, and also, by special arrangement, the Reading 
University Library. The work of editing and indexing the entries from the 
contributing libraries has been done at Leicester, and so far three period 
lists have appeared, the first covering the fifteenth to seventeenth- 
centuries, the second the eighteenth-century, and the third the years 
1801-1840. In addition a supplement to the first two lists appeared in 
October, 1956. In all some 1,200 titles are included, in many more editions. 
Entries are arranged alphabetically by author, or title if the author is 
unknown, with references from the titles of works originally published 
anonymously, and there are separate subject indexes to the specialized works 
on education and to school text-books. Editions of books originally pub- 
lished in an earlier period are given double entry - in their original 
period, and in the period of the edition held - for both dates may be 
important in the history of educational opinion, and modern editions of 
older works are also included. Two more lists are planned, one for the 
period 181-1870, and one for nineteenth-century government publications 
on education, which it seemed better to list separately. The lists show 
some of the disadvantages of bibliography by correspondence, but are useful 
working tools. Applications for the loan of works included are made direct 
to the holding library, and do not pass through the Union Catalogue. 


In conjunction with these union lists, and to same extent arising out 
of them, those institute librarians who are actively collecting such material 
discussed the possibility of working a co-operative purchase scheme for 
pre-1801 books, on the lines of the national scheme, but confined to books 


on education and educational text-books. Seven libraries agreed to 
co-operate (Birmingham, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, London, Southampton, and 
Reading University Library), and each covers a twenty-five year period 
before 1660 and a twenty-year period between 1661 and 1800. Early works 
can be represented by facsimile and other editionse Since the amount 
available for such purchases is limited, it was decided that there should 
be no obligation on any participating library to buy a work costing more 
than £2.10s. Nor is there any obligation to buy a work already represented 
in the group's union listse In these circumstances the period coverage 

in any one library cannot be complete, but at least we hope that the group 
coverage Will be improved, that unnecessary duplication will be avoided, 
and that we shall do something to stop the upward trend in prices, caused 
by a number of education libraries competing for the same books. The scheme 
came into operation in November, 1956. It may later be possible to extend 
it to books published up to 1870. Periodical lists of additions are 
circulated to the co-operating libraries. 


Some other schemes for group co-operation, such as that for co-operative 
storage by subject of out-dated twentieth-century school text-books, and for 
the issue of co-operative subject lists, have so far foundered, by reason of 
shortage of space and money. 


Co-operation is, however, not confined to the groupe There are happy 
relations in most areas between the institute library and the university 
and training college libraries, and also the municipal and county 
libraries. With regard to training college libraries, mention should be | 
made of the International Society of Training College Librarians, begun 
by Miss de Montmorency, late librarian of the London Institute, and of the 
Society's newsheet.e Other institutes have held conferences of training 
college librarians in their own areas, for the exchange of ideas, and 
more is likely to be done as the mmber of professional or full-time 
librarians in training colleges increasese As an instance of co-operation 
with the public libraries, I may mention that in the Oxford area there has 
been active co-operation of the County and City libraries with the institute 
library in the provision of books for teachers’ courses, amd it has now 
been agreed in principle that the three libraries shall provide a common 
service for teachers in the Institute area, and that eventually there shall 
be a union catalogue of the Institute library and the teachers' sections 
of the other two libraries, with the possibility of a common buying policy. 


There are close relations in many areas between the institute libraries 

and the School Library Association. Often the institute librarian is a 
co-opted member of the S-L-Ae branch committee, and the organization of 
courses for school librarians, ranging from one day to two years in length, 
has been undertaken by many Institutes. In these the institute librarians 
naturally play a prominent part. The most ambitious course is that run by 
the Birmingham Institute, a two-year part-time course, involving a written 
examination and a dissertation, and for which a certificate is awarded to 
successful students. Lectures are supplemented by exhibitions, visits and 
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tutorial sessions, and special emphasis is laid on the educational aspects 
of school librariese The first course ended in December, 1955, and was 
described by the then Birmingham Institute librarian, Mre Saunders, in an 
article in the School Librarian for March, 1956. A second course began in 
January, 1957e Birmingham also, like the other Institutes, runs occasional 
shorter coursese Help and advice are frequently given to individual school 
librarians by the institute librarians. The Bristol Institute library had 
a rather different task when a librarian from the Sudan Institute of 
Education was attached to it for training. 


Although there is diversity of practice in the various libraries I 
have been discussing, there is a fundamental unity of purpose and the 
small individual resources are mich enhanced by co-operatione 
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THE BRITISH UNION-CATALOGUE OF PERIODICALS 


by 


Muriel Hammond, FeLeAe 
(Chief Cataloguer, British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals, British Museum) 


The post-war period has seen the rapid development of the periodical 
as an important source of information for students of all branches of know- 
ledgee Particularly in the fields of science and technology, recent 
discoveries are first made public through the medium of the periodical, 
discoveries which my well have been superseded, long before it has been 
possible to issue a book on the subject. Nor is the value of the periodical 
restricted to the needs of the technologist: the academic review has long 
been with us, and even the most popular of weeklies or monthlies may, in 
future years, be of interest to the sociologist or historian. 


The periodical has, therefore, become an essential research tool, and 
its provision an integral part of the work of every library catering for the 
serious student. Inevitably, with new publications appearing every day, no 
one library can hope to purchase and store permanently every available 
periodical, even within a limited sphere: some are too specialised, some too 
popular, to warrant the regular expenditure of library funds, while others 
may simply be too expensive for the small library. The solution to the problem 
lies in increased inter-library co-operation: books have long been so avaii- 
able, and the ever-growing needs of the research worker have made it imperative 
that periodicals, too, should be made readily accessiblee Improved photo- 
grephic techniques, i.e. microfilm and photostat copies, have led to a partial 
simplification of the general problem, but it still remains to make known the 
whereabouts of the original files. 


It is at this point that the need for the union catalogue becomes 

- apparent. Many such catalogues have been compiled, and, in some cases, 
published, during the last thirty years, but the majority have been restricted 

in coverage to a specific region, subject, or type of library. At the 1942 
conference of the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
(mow known as Aslib), Mre Theodore Besterman argued the need for the com- 
pilation of a more comprehensive work, which would supersede the numerous 
smaller catalogues already in existencee In 194) a grant was made for this 
purpose by the Rockefeller Foundation, and the British Union-Catalogue of 
Periodicals (BUCOP) came into being. 


This is a record of the permanent files of periodicals in all languages 
and on all subjects in about 440 libraries in the United Kingdom Every 
type of library has been included, ranging from the great copyright libraries, 
such as the British Museum and the Bodleian, through University and Public 
libraries and the highly specialised collections of learned societies and 
business concerns, to a small monastic library with some half-dozen holdings. 
The work of compilation was enormous, and a brief description of the methods 
adopted may be of interest. 


A preliminary list was drawn up, based on the periodicals recorded in 
the catalogue of the British Museum Library, the World List of Scientific 
Periodicals and the Union Catalogue of Periodicals in University Libraries. 
The original intention was to print this as a check-list, which could be 
circulated to the co-operating libraries, and upon which they would enter 
their own holdings; the lists were then to be returned to the BUVOP office 
and the information amalgamated into the union catalogue- However, the rise 
in printing costs proved prohibitive, and this plan had to be abandoned. 
Instead, the libraries were asked to supply their own lists, and these were 
incorporated into the mamscript office filee The additional amount of 
clerical work entailed, necessarily slowed down the rate of progress con- 
siderably, but the revised modus operandi had an unexpectedly advantageous 
result, which (it is to be hoped), proved an ample compensation for all the 
additional labours and delays. 


Hitherto unrecorded, and even unsuspected, holdings of rare and, in 
certain instances, unique items were revealede That the specialist libraries 
should contain material not to be found elsewhere, or the British Museum and 
the older University and College libraries prove rich in "Diurnall Occurrences" 
and “Parliamentary intelligencers" was only to be expected. Less looked for, 
was the wealth of Bath Public Library's collection of French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic literature, which mst surely be of vital interest to the 
historian. Ipswich Public Library reported a "Newes from the Starres" for 
1686, and many another public library owns the solitary file of some local 
journal which slipped through the net of the Copyright Act- 


The term "Periodical" has been given a wide interpretation, including, 
as it does, not only ordinary magazines, but also the Proceedings, Studies and 
Transactions of Universities, Societies and other institutions, yearbooks, 
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state papers and series of moregraphs. In the beginning, it was hoped to 
include directories, reports of a purely administrative nature and certain 
publishers’ series, but it soon became obvious that it would be impossible 
to continue on these lines, and much of this type of material was withdrawn. 
Rather more latitude was given in respect of the publications of foreign 
governments, but even after this drastic "slimming" process, the printed 
catalogue has run into four volumes of an average of 700 pages each. 


The arrangement is by alphabetical order of title, except where a 
publication does not have a distinctive title, e.g. 


Bulletin of animal behaviour 
but 
Chicago medical society. Conference papers. 


Where possible, the full bibliographical history of the periodical has been 
given, its changes of title, the body, if any, by which it is published, its 
marriages with, and, occasionally, divorces from, other periodicals, in fact, 
any information which may prove of use, even though there may not be a complete 
file in the country. Thus an entry may read:- 


Revue des arts décoratifs.e (Union centrale des arts décoratifs). 
1-16. 1880-95. Then L'Art dans la vie contemporainee 17-21. 
1896-1900. Then Revue des arts décoratifs. 22 1-/. 190l-July 1902. 
BP 1-43; L; W 1-2; 18-22. 


References are made from the names of the publishing body and from any variant 
forms of the title; the symbols following the bibliography indicate the 
libraries holding complete or partial sets of the periodical. 


As may be seen from the above example, entry is under the earliest known 
name, both in the case of periodicals and the societies which issue them: 
an exception has been made for Government Departments, which are entered 
under their most recent namese The application of the general rule has, upon 
occasion, resulted in some unusual placings; The Times, for instance, appears 
under The Daily Universal Register, and the now defunct Gramophone and radio 
news under Talking Machine News. There are several other similar instances, 
in which an interesting side-light is thrown upon the rate of technological 
advances in the present century: the Institution of Automobile Engineers was 
already issuing its Proceedings in the days when it was known as the Cycle 
Engineers’ Institute, while Flight started its career as a continuation of 
the "Flight section" of The Automotor and horseless vehicle journal. There 
may be some grounds for criticism of this form of arrangement, but it has 
been found to work quite well in practice, and the editors have always been 
firmly convinced that there is much to be said for keeping all relevant data 
together, rather than for scattering the component parts of a single journal 
from one end of the alphabet to another+ 
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The difficulties which way-lay the compiler of union catalogues are legion, 
not the least,being that any such work is bound to be out of date befors it is 
printed. BUCOP, for example, covers many thousands of periodical titles, pub- 
lished from the dawn of printing (the New Zeitvng von Leyptzig is dated 1528), 
to the early years of the present decade, but there are many more which it has 
not yet been possible to represent in its pagese It is hoped to rectify this, 
by the publication in a few years time of a British UnionCatalogue of Current 


Periodicals, a venture made possible by the recent generosity of the Nuffield 
Foundation. 


Anyone who has worked, for even a short time, on the compilation of such 
a work, will be the first to admit that, with the best will in the world, and 
even with unlimited funds (a most unlikely state of affairs), no union catalogue 
will ever achieve either perfection or completion. Nevertheless, when all the 
adverse criticisms have been made, the union catalogue remains indispensable 
in the modern library, and it is the sincere hope of the editors of BUCOP 


that they have made some contribution, however slight, to the scholarship of 
the agee 
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EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL IN THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY 


by 


DeHe Simpson, F.LeAo 
(Librarian, The Royal Empire Society) 


The Library of the Royal Empire Society has been built up, in the course 
of ninety years, from modest beginnings to a collection of over 330,000 items 
reflecting every aspect of the Commonwealth: not only its history, adminis- 
tration, politics and economics, but its artistic, cultural and religious 
life. Education is prominent amongst the subjects covered, and the material 
bearing on it is extensive and varied, though its emphasis is on the social, 
administrative and historical side rather than on the technicalities of 
teaching methods, text-books etc. 


1) Official material 


The Library has a collection of statistical blue books commencing, in 
many cases, in the 1820's and contimirg until these publications ceased after 
the 1939-45 ware Each gives a detailed picture of the administration of one 
colony for the year concerned and the education section contains information 
about school staffs, mumbers of children, buildings, etc., whether or not 
these are publicly maintained. 


From 1845 the despatches from Colonial Governors, commenting on the 
information in the Blue books, were collected and published annually: at a 
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later date these were issued as separate booklets and now appear, without 
connection with the Blue Books, as "Colonial Annual Reports". These survey 
educational development, amongst other subjects, and the Library's set is 
almost complete. 


| Blue Books ceased to be issued by many colonies as they attained greater 
autonomy, and in these cases the anmal reports of the education departments 
provide valuable information. Of recent years the publication of depart- 
mental reports has been undertaken by almost every colony, as well as by 
independent Commonwealth territories, and there is a good collection of this 
material, in some cases extending back many years, in the Library. Special 
educational reports, produced locally or by the Imperial Government, are also 
an important source of information. 


2) Books and periodicals 


The Library catalogue is arranged by area, and educational material 
has to be sought under the appropriate heading of each territorye The 
material listed includes official publications, books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. The Library's policy of cataloguing articles from a wide 
variety of periodicals has resulted in entries of this type forming an 
important part of every section, including educations There are some, but 
not very many, specifically educational periodicals in the Library. 


The following figures give the approximate number of entries under 
different arease It should be noted that an entry my indicate only a 
single book or article but may also stand for a long run of reports:- 


General 180 
Malta, Gibraltar, Cyprus 4,0 
India and Pakistan 4.20 
Ceylon 70 
Malaya, Burme , Hong Kong 100 
Africa generally 200 ° 
E. Africa and African Islands 160 
West Africa 230 
Central Africa 70 
Union of South Africa 310 
Canada 700 
Caribbean 150 
Australia 380 
New Zealand 110 
Pacific 40 


These comprise very varied material, including a number of histories 
of individual schools, ranging from substantial works on Scotch College, 
Melbourne, and the leading Canadian universities, to small brochures marking 
the Jubilee of country schools in Australias New Zealand schools, it may 
be noted, have been particularly active in recording their own histories and 
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the Royal Empire Society Library ccllection of some 75 of these (not 
included in the total of 110 above) is probably unique in this country. 
Material of this sort, often trivial in itself, can help to show the pattern 
of development of education, and local variations and changes, when con- 
sidered as part of a collection. 


The use of schools as agencies for recording local history has been 
strikingly shown in Saskatchewan, where the Jubilee of the province in 1955 
was celebrated by the issue of a very large number of local historiese These 
were in many cases entrusted to local schools, and the collection of 
Saskatchewan Jubilee publications in the Library includes many examples 
where reminiscences of pioneers have been recorded, photographs and sketches 
prepared, and the typing and presentation carried out, by school children. 


An additional note may perhaps be given on the largest single section, 
that of Canadas The general portion of this, containing some 160 items, 
reflects the growth of education from early times down to current discussions 
of the trend of educational policy. Hodgins’ monumental “Documentary History 
of Education in Upper Canada" (28 volumes, 1894-1910) is to be found there 
as well as contemporary comment on the founding of the Khaki University after 
the 1914-18 war and reports of the Youth Commission in the 1940's. Official 
reports go back to the 1850's. Allied subjects such as Bilingualism and 
Agricultural Education are separately catalogued. There are substantial 
sections on education in the Canadian provinces, notably Ontario (180 items) 
and Quebec (100). The leading University reviews, in French and English, 
reflect the cultural life of the Dominion. 


In addition to material on the Commonwealth, the Library also has a 


collection on colonisation by other European powers and this includes some 
educational material. 


The catalogue of the Library was printed in 4 voiumes between 19350 and 


1937, but a very large number of entries have been added since then, especially 
in the educational field. 


3) Allied and background subjects 


Education does not exist in a vacuum, and many subjects covered by the 
Royal Empire Society Library are of value for the incidental information they 
give on education and its background. There are biographies of educationalists, 
politicians, clergy and others: books of social history, laws affecting 


education, and much more. General periodicals supplement books and pamphlets 
in this respecte 


4) Other activities of the Royal Empire Society of educational interest 


It is appropriate to mention here the work of other departments of the 
Royal Empire Society in the educational field. The Commonwealth Studies 
Committee organizes the annual Essay competition, open to schools throughout 
the Commonwealth, and is responsible for the award of the Frewen Lord prize 
for Imperial History.e It also sponsors the Imperial Studies Series, to assist 
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the publication of original research on the Commonwealth by men and women 
under 35- 


The Information Bureau, administered as part of the Library, runs a 
loan service of visual aids to schools and other institutions in the 
United Kingdom, as well as providing roneod papers on living conditions 
in overseas territories, designed to be of use to those contemplating 
taking up employment there. 


The Library of the Royal Empire Society is open daily from 10.0 asm. 
to 760 peme (10.0 asme to 6e0 pem- on Saturdays). Those who are not 
members of the Society but who wish to use the Library for research should 
apply personally or by letter to the Librarian, Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Averme, W.C.2. (WHI 6733). Enquiries regarding the 
Commonwealth Studies Committee or the Information Bureau should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Commonwealth Studies Committee, or the 
Information Officer respectively, at the same address. 
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SERVICE TO TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by 


_-Bligabeth N. Bewick, AeLeAe 
(Children's Librarian, St. Marylebone Public Library) 


The well-worn adage that the chief function of a library is to provide 
the right reader with the right book at the right time is as true when 
dealing with children as with adults, but the real purpose of a library 
for children goes much deeper than that and extends beyond the mere provision 
of the book-stock to include some training in the use and care of books and 
in an appreciation of the value of the library as a public service. The 
qualified children's librarian rightly considers herself an educationalist 
in the widest sense of the term, an interpretation of the job which has in 
the past caused a certain amount of friction between librarians and teachers, 
each preferring to work independently. In reality each has mich to give to 
the other and nowhere can co-operation be more fruitful. 


Although the demands of the children naturally have first priority the 
library is not provided for their exclusive use and its resources are also at 
the disposal of any adults interested in children's books and readinge Extra 
tickets for use in this department will normally be issued on application to 
bona fide students and teachers, and additional privileges may be granted where 
necessary- Perhaps the best way of illustrating possible methods of co- 
operation is to outline some of the facilities afforded in my own library. 


Teachers and students on teaching practice in our local schools or 
those attending a training college or educational course in the area are 
allowed bulk loans of some 12-20 books at a time for class use, and these 
may be kept for as long as they are needed provided that there is no urgent 
demand for their return. Similar loans are allowed in connection with | 
project work, school journeys, holiday camps and other activities of this 
kinde One of the most enterprising efforts with which I have assisted was 
a project conducted by a class of ten-year-old primary school children on 
the life and work of the people of the Gold Coast (as it then was). In this 
instance the books were issued on more or less unrestricted loan to the 
individual children but it was understocd that the teacher in charge was 
responsible for their eventual return. I was later invited to an exhibi- 
tion of the results of their research. The work had been carried out in 
groups, each group dealing with a particular aspect of the subject and 
covering each separate industry from the raw material to the finished 
product. Each member of the group said a few words on his or her dis- 
coveries, and the complete survey was illustrated by a collection of books, 
maps and pictures either borrowed from the library or copied from books by 
the children themselves. There were also model houses and factories and a. 
series of exhibits ranging from a handful of coffee beans and a tin of cocoa 
to examples of native work and costume, doubtless filched from co-operative 
parents and friends. As a finishing touch to the proceedings each guest 
was offered a cup of tea and a small piece of chocolate! 


Collections of books issued for use on school journeys or party holidays 
may be on either of two levelse If they are required by the teacher in charge 
to help him to brush up or even to acquire a knowledge of the district to 
which he is going, they need not all be chosen from the junior bookshelves 
but should also include a selection of adult material including maps, guide 
books, works on the local flora and fauna, information on local industries, 
places of interest and famous people who have lived in the areae These will 
probably be needed well in advance of the holiday. Alternatively if the 
books are for the use of the children themselves a certain amount of purely 
recreational fiction for possible wet-weather reading should be included as 
well as all the material already mentioned. The policy of issuing these 
rather specialised collections on long-term loan has its snags from the 
purely administrative angle and may result in over-stocking the library in 
certain sections, but this is largely offset by the comparative regularity 
with which the books are needed.e For instance one of our local schools sends 
a party of children to the Isle of Wight every summer term and I can now 
predict almost to the day when the first demand for books on the island will 
arise each year and can call in extra copies from all departments of the 
library well in advance. In the case of study-groups or educational projects 
it is often possible to suggest an alternative subject or method of approach 
to a teacher who has chosen an awkward subject for study in that there is 
very little background material availablee With local studies it is usually 
necessary to enlist the further co-operation of the archivist, who can usually 
be persuaded to allow the children access to local maps, plans, records and 
so on, although these are rarely allowed off the library premises. 
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School visits to the library are another important feature of children's 
library work and may be of various types, ranging from the class engaged on 
individual research or group project work to the younger or more backward 
children in whom an awakened interest in books and reading is in itself an 
achievement. In St. Marylebone we regularly invite new classes at the begin- 
ning of each Autumn term, when we hope that all newcomers to our schools will 
have an opportunity to visit the library at least once and will then know 
where it is and something about the facilities available, even if they do 
not immediately make use of this knowledge. At this introductory class the 
children are given a short lecture by a member of the staff, outlining the 
use and arrangement of the library, the hours of opening and mmber of books 
allowed, the order of the books on the shelves, the meaning of the symbols on 
the bookshelves and on the books themselves, the arrangement of the entries 
in the catalogue and in the subject index, the use of the reservation system 
to get hold of the books they want and finally a few words on behaviour in 
the library and the use and care of books. This serves as a link between 
the work of the school and the library and should help to teach the children 
the value of books as a source of information as well as recreation. The 
method of presentation naturally varies with the age of the class. For 
younger children the facts may even have to be presented in story form 
whereas adolescents are taken on a brief tour of the adult lending and 
reference departments as well as the junior library. 


Although this first visit is usually undertaken on the invitation of the 
children's librarian, she should not attempt to undermine the authority of the 
teacher concerned nor to over-rule his or her judgment as to the nature of 
and conduct of any future classes. It is our function to provide a background 
for education but not to usurp the actual job of teaching. The regular weekly 
or fortnightly class held in the library can be a valuable adjunct to school 
work but there is the danger that the children will come to regard it as a 
“library lesson", just another part of the school curriculum and something 
which is over and done with as soon as that particular period is at an end 
and not to be thought of again until next time, and - more important still - 
not to be considered at all once school is left behind. To off-set this I 
always recommend the allocation of a certain amount of time to general 
reference work or merely to browsing amongst the bookstocke The value of 
browsing can hardly be over-estimated, and though like all privileges it is 
liable to be mis-used, I have found that for the most part the children thus 
encouraged do make good use of their time. 


In a further attempt to relate the use of the library to the needs of 
everyday life the children's librarian can occasionally provide small collections 
of books on matters of topical interest for exhibition in school. She can also 
issue regular lists of additions to stock as well as specialised lists on sub- 
jects of paramount importance to the children such as careers, sport or hobbies. 
With the growth of the -chool library movement much actual library work is now 
done in the schools ani bere there is a very wide field for co-operatione Where 
the school library is not yet fully equipped or is in the hands of a part-time 
teacher-librarian advice and assistance with such technical details as binding 
and repairs, cataloguing, classification and display is greatly appreciated. 
The teacher-librarian is almost invariably hampered by lack of time and often 
has to produce requisition lists at very short notice. I have usually found 
that school librarians know what they want in the way of subject coverage 
but find it very difficult to keep in touch with the constant flow of new 
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books; they are always glad of ready access to reliable reviewing periodicals, 
book-lists, bibliographies, and publishers’ catalogues; also for advice on 
book-selection in general. ; 


The introduction of the school library system has provided this country 
with the material for a revolution in educational thinking and methods, but this | 
can only be carried into effect through the active participation of public as 
well as school librarians. Together we can carry out a programme of co-operative 
effort which will ensure that future generations of school-leavers are equipped 
not only with the basic rudiments of education but with the reading habit firmly 
established as the means of satisfying a life-long quest for further knowledge. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATIQN IN DENMARK 
by 


Helga Monrad-Muller 
(Reference Librarian, Frederiksberg Public Library, Denmark) 


It was not until the beginning of this century that the first Danish 
public library of the modern type was established. Since the Library Act 
of 1920 was passed the public libraries have consolidated and expanded their | 
field of activity, so that to-day we have a so-called library unity: a 
close co-operation between the scientific and the public libraries, the 
latter working for general education and recreatione In addition to 
ordinary local libraries there are 33 central libraries which besides 
lending books to people in their home town lend to small libraries in the 
surrounding district and to study circlese The State and the mnicipalities- 
support the public libraries with public funds which cover more than ninety 
per cent of the expenses. 


The English term "adult education” does not quite correspond to the 
Danish conception of the worde In Denmark it includes the age groups from 
14-18 if the training of these does not prepare for any examination but aims 
at general education. When one speaks of Danish adult education, one thinks 
first and foremost of the Danish folk high school even if this type of school 
has a modest number of students compared with evening schools - respectively 
5918 and 307.771 in 1954/55. 


However, the folk high school has had and still has a specific 
influence within adult education. It was founded on ideas formlated by 
N-F.S. Grundtvig who had received inspiration in England. His ideas aim 
at opening young people's minds, at awakening them and at inspiring them 
to apply Christian rules in lifee "The human being first - then the Christian", 
as Grundtvig puts it. Therefore such subjects are taught which are conducive 
to the development of the spirit: history, literature, art, religion, social 
questions, and the teaching is given by means of the "living word", one of 
Grundtvig's expressions for oral instruction. The first folk high school was 
founded in 1844. The schools are residential and most of them run 5 months' 
Winter courses for young men and women and 3 months' summer courses for 
women. The majority of the students come from the rural part of the country 
and are children of farmerse The schools do not hold any examination, they 
are state supported but quite independent in their teaching. 


For adolescents from 14-18 there are continuation schools which are 
operated under the same conditions as the folk high schools. The subjects 
of the teaching are general school subjects, often including a foreign 
language, handicraft, housework and other practical subjects. 


In 1930 the first Evening School Act was passed and since then the 
number of pupils attending evening classes has increased and a great variety 
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of subjects have been taught. . According to this Act the State will give 
financial support to anyone who is able to assemble an average of ten pupils 
per lesson twenty times. The Workers’ Educational Association, other 
political associations and the University Extension movement are other 
facilities for popular educatione The evening schools are often closely 
associated with the political associations in so far as the municipal 
authorities do the administrative work and the associations arrange the 
coursese 


In contrast to earlier times when the folk high school stressed the 
“living word" in preference to the "written word" it now frequently refers 
the students to the books; as teaching method the study circle is often 
used and the pupils are invited by the library where they are taught the 
art of using the catalogue and reference books. The biggest folk high 
school has a library of its own and a qualified librarian. The teachers 
as well as the students benefit from the library service and there is 
quite a number of Danish librarians who have learnt to appreciate the 
folk high schools as inspiration centres for general enlightenment. 


The Workers' Educational Association has since it started in 1924 
emphasized the training of its members by means of the book, especially 
via the study circle, and it has published many textbooks which are widely 
usede The libraries were not able to cover the demand for supplementary 
literature for which reason the State established a special study circle 
collection in 4arhus in 1938. Most libraries make rooms available for 
study circles. 


The Copenhagen University Extension Union arranges each autumn and 
spring a series of lectures, each consisting of 6 double-length lessons. 
The public libraries in Copenhagen make book lists for these lecturese The 
students become aware of the libraries, and the libraries assist them in 
every way when they are looking for the books. 


When the evening school in our district starts in the autum we go 
through its programme and book lists are prepared for many of the subjectse 
These lists are sent to the teachers and in most cases they are very welcome. 
Examples of subjects: Spain, UeS-eA-e behind the scenes, Everyday psychology, 
Italian art and culture. 


It has appeared that whereas the study circles a few years ago often 
dealt with literary, psychological or economic themes, they are now influenced 
by people's interest in travellinge Language classes and study circles on 
foreign countries and also hobbies are good drawse A teacher who usecto 
teach American and Northern literature is to-day dealing with Greece, Spain | 
and Italy. 


When one writes on the relation between the library and adult education. 
in Denmark it is reasonable to mention the institution, "Danish Bibliographical 
Office", which is a sort of co-operative enterprise of the libraries. Here 
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various kinds of printed matters are printed for the public libraries, 
and the office publishes book lists and readers’ guides such as joint 
lists of current literature, "Reading with purpose", "News from the 
Library", important aids for self-tuition and publications which promote 
library contact with the public. 


"Public libraries should serve the general education of the people 
at every state of development, and support and supplement the work done 
in the schools. «+... Further, they should supplement and directly support 
the free work for popular education (lectures and study circles). Public 
libraries are thus libraries for the whole population". This programme 
was formated by Thomas Dessing, one of the pioneers of the modern 
library movement in Denmark. It is still in force. 
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THE COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN WORLD CITIZENSHIP | 


by 


Margaret Quass 
(Assistant Secretary, Council for Education in World Citizenship) 


What it is - and is not 


It isn't so long ago that Peace was regarded as a 'naughty' word - 
associated with dubious left wing organisations. Even now ‘world citizenship’ 
conjures up a picture of cranks or communists in the minds of some - ami 
quite recently a teacher at a well known school asked me, as he handed in 
his first year's subscription, "Can I safely deny that your Council is a 
left front organisation!" 


Cc 


CEWC is, in fact, the recognised body for the teaching of international 
affairs in schools and youth organisations throughout the United Kingdom. 
It works in close co-operation with the Ministry of Education and its 
National Commission for UNESCO = and fulfils the Government's obligations 
in respect of the teaching of international understanding within the terms 
of the UNESCO Chartere As such, it is essentially a non-political 
organisation which aims to present facts relating to both historic and 
current affairs objectively - and palatively. As an organisation of the 
United Nations Association it pays particular regard to the role of the 
United Nations in world affairs but if forms no policy nor expresses any 
opinion upon matters of international controversy. 


History 


CEWC was founded in 1939 when the League of Nations tinion decided 
to give its Education Committee a formai constitution and its own 

Governing Body, independent of the League of Nations Union which form- 
lated policy. The leading spirit from the ‘outset was Dre Gilbert Murray 
who remained President until his death last yearo 


During its eighteen years of existence the Council has expanded 
both as regards membership and activities. Since 1948, the Ministry 
of Education has endorsed its recognition by a small grant. 


The Council 


The Council consists of representatives of associations of teachers, 
education authorities and youth organisationse Twelve of these are 

elected to an Executive "Management" Committee which is responsible for 
conducting the Council's affairs. 


The Council meets twice a yeare Teachers and others interested in 
education are invited to attend the public session. 


Membership 


The Council has over a thousand member schools of which some eight 
hundred are Grammar or Comprehensivee The rest are Secondary Modern and 
it is in this field that a particular expansion is taking piace. The 
normal membership fee is £2¢10-Ode but for the Secondary Modern School, 
where most pupils leave before sixteen, there is a specially reduced 
subscription rate of £1+5.O0de per anmime 


There are also special rates of subscriptions for Local Education 
Officers, National Organisations, Youth Groups and Local Cooperating 
Bodies. Small groups of fifteen or more can join for a capitation fee 
of one shilling per head and there is an individual membership of ten 
shillings per annume 


In some areas inter-schools committees and on a broader basis, 
District Councils, are formede Through this method, teachers and pupils 
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organise their own activities with the help and advice of the Council. 
The Birmingham District Council is an excellent example in that it is 
almost “self supporting" and seldom requires direct assistame. 


Activities 


1) Literature. Members of CEWC receive a monthly News Letter and 
enclosures relating to activities organised by the Council and other 
International bodies; United Nations material, literature and topical 
events (e.g. C.0.1. publications), a News Sheet for senior pupils and a 
Current Affairs Roundabout for the younger age groupe CEWC also publishes 
its own periodical, “News Club", which is particularly popular with the 
under sixteen year olds. 


2) Servicese Any school whether or not affiliated to the Council, 
can make use of its many services - speakers, audio-visual aids, 
literature, penfriends, and conferences organised in many parts of the 
country for both junior and senior pupils - examples of subjects selected 
recently include China, India, Australia, Italy, Food and the People, 
World Health, The Story of Oil, (for juniors) and Race and Society, 

Porce for Peace, Yugoslavia, European Union, and the Changing Face of 
Asia (for seniors). 


Foremost among the Council's senior conferences is the one held 
annually at Central Hall, Westm inster during the Christmas Holideys when 
- 2,500 sixth formers spend four days studying such subjects as Europe, 
North America, Africa, The United Nations, and last year, Britain's Place 
in a Changing World. Even lunch periods are filled with lecture recitals 
and discussion groups often go on meeting well into the eveninge Past 
lecturers include: the late Dr. Gilbert Murray, M. André Phillipe, 
Dre Je Bronowski, Sir Harold Nicholson, Lord Boyd Orr, Earl Attlee, and 
leaders of both political parties. 


During the Summer and Easter holidays there are specially organised 
visits to the continent (e.g. Italy, Yugoslavia, Denmark, Switzerland) 
when school children from Britain are able to meet, and in most cases, 
share the activities of their opposite numbers in the country they are 
visitinge As such, these are much more than sight-seeing trips and have 
a really positive educational value. There is also an International Summer 
Conference in Britain which, for the past three years, has been held in 
Edinburgh and linked with the Festival. 


Pro jects 


The Council encourages schools to take part in practical activities 
such as the preparation of exhibitions, the performance of mock trials 
and the raising of funds for UNICEF, (in connection with which Danny 
Kaye addressed a large school audience at the Royal Festival Hall), UNESCO, 
(through the Gift Coupon Scheme), and Refugees. Last year, schools 
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contributed nearly £10,000 to help re-settle refugees in Europe and 
train some of them at a Vocational Centre in Spittal, Austria. Over 
twenty schoolscollected sufficient money to pay for the complete 
training of one refugee with whom they still maintain a friendly link. 


CEWC helps in the organisation of inter-schools competitions and 
exhibitions, B.B.C. broadcasts, and the selection of candidates for the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum. Special activities are organised in 
connection with United Nations Day - including a National Youth Service 
of Dedication and Worship. 


This year, CEWC is taking a leading part in the UNESCO co-ordinated 
Project for East-West understanding and it will be on the continent of 
Asia that our work will be chiefly concentrated. 


In and out of the curriculum 


How schools make use of the Council's services depends primarily 
upon the Principal and the teacher or teachers concerned. 


In some cases, the study of international affairs is incorporated 
within the normal school curriculum - usually in geography, history or . 
civics lessonse In at least one instance, a special history syllabus has 
been prepared (by a member of the Management Committee) and accepted by 
the Examination Board, for G.C.E. (0 level). 


In the majority of schools, CEWC Groups or Current Affairs 
Societies meet out of normal school hours, although the activities which 


they organise (e.g. brains trust or film) may be shared by the rest of 
the school. 


The interest of young people in world events is seldom lacking. 
It varies from a vague desire to meet people from other countries - or 
correspond with them - to a really vital concern with the most important 
international issues of the day. 


CEWC can meet these needs - from the one extreme to the other - 
but only through teachers, youth leaders and others employed in the 
field of education. Our resources are limited but we seldom find ourselves 
unable to deal with a reasonable request. 


Please do not hesitate to seek our advice and assistance. 
Education cannot be taught any way but "internationally" for our lives 
are inextricably bound with those of other races and nations. We have 
always believed this in theory: now we have proof of it in practice. 
And if these words, from the pre-amble to the Charter of UNESCO, have 
been repeated over and over again, their significance is in no way diminished:- 
"Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed". 
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A SEIECTIQN OF RECENT BOOKS ON TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Author 


Abercrombie, D. 


Barnard, GeLe 


Chapman, RH. 


Frisby, A.W. 


Gaunt lett, J.0. 


McCallien, C. 
and Strevens, P. 


Menon, T.K.N. 
and Patel, M.S. 


Somarathe,W.R-P. 


Wilson, Je 
and S.H.C.J. 


Tit 


Publisher Date 


Problems and principles. 
Studies in the teaching of 
English as a second language. 


Longmans 1956 


Report on the use of English 
(as the medium of 
instruction)in Gold Coast 
Schools. 


Gold Coast 
Govt.Printer 


Teaching English to 
beginners. 


Teaching English. Notes 
and comments on teaching 
English overseas. 


Teaching English as a 
foreign language. 


English speech. A first 
course in 


The teaching of English as 
a foreign language 
(structural approach) - 


Aids and tests in the 
teaching of English as a 
second language. 


Beginning English in West 
Africae A teacher's 
handbook of oral worke 


| — 
| 
Baroda. 1957 
Depot 


SPECIAL REPORTS QN EDUCATIQNAL SUBJECTS 
Volume IV 


(Contimaed from Volume III in the University of London Institute of 
Education Library Bulletin, No. 25- Spare sets of Volumes I, IT and 
III are available on application to the Librarian of the Institute. ) 


An interesting article by J.H. Higginson on the Sadler Reports, 
An English Scholar's Studies of Education in Europe, appeared in 
International Review of Education, Vol. 1. 1955, Noe 2+ ppe 193-208. 


QNTARIO EDUCATIQN DEPARTMENT 


The system of education in Ontario. 
Prepared from official documents supplied 
by the Education Department of Ontario. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
PPe 1-143- 


BALFOUR, Re 


The system of education in the 
Province of Quebec. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV, 1901. 
Ppe 145-261. 


MACKAY, AeHe 


The system of education in Nova 
Scotia. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
PPe 263-33). 
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BRITTAIN, Jo 


The system of education in New 
Brunswicke 


In Board of Educatione Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
335-34B- 


TWENTYMAN, 


The system of education in Manitoba. 


In Board of Educatione Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
349-108. 


BALFOUR, Re 


The system of education in the North- 
West Territories. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole TV, 1901. 
4,09-4.65. 


BALFOUR, Re 


The system of education in British 
Columbia. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV, 1901. 
Ppe 467-513. 


MACIEOD, DeJe 


The system of education in Prince 
Edward Island. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV, 1901. 
Ppe 515-5316 


° 


SAUNDERS, We 


Memorandum on agricultural education 
in Canada. 


In Board of Educatione Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
PPe 535-555- 


SADIER, M.E. 


Note on the Macdonald Manual Training 
Fund for the development of manual and 
practical instruction in primary schools 
in Canada. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV, 1901. 
537-540. 


PILO?, W. and MILLIGAN, G.S. 


The system of education in 
Newfoundland. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
541-573- 


CAPPER, T. and SADIER, M.E. 
The system of education in Jamaica. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports 


on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV, 1901. 
575- 7496 
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BLAIR, We 


The system of education in British 
Guiana. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV, 1901. 
PPe 751-795- 


SADIER, M.E. 


The teaching of agriculture in 


elementary and higher schools in the 
West Indies. 


In Board of Educatione Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vole IV, 1901. 
PP> 797-8346 


On page 2 of the International Society of Training College Librarians 
Newsietter, Noe 20, the pemltimate paragraph should read:- "....mending 
torn paper with 'cellotape’', re-inforcing end-papers and spines with 
‘collotape’, a flexible cloth tape obtainable in a widr range of colours, 
for, as we have learnt the hard way, ‘cellotape’ shrinks es it dries and 
tears the whole book to piecese" We apologise to Mre Littler for this error. 
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